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SYSTEMS OF ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. 



THE DIPLOMA SYSTEM OF ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 

OF MICHIGAN. 

Professor B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan. 

The University of Michigan was the name given by the 
Charter of 1817 to the whole system of public or state instruc- 
tion as the same should be organized in the Territory of 
Michigan. This charter contemplated one central mother 
school at some place to be thereafter designated, and colleges, 
academies, schools, libraries, museums, athenaeums, botanic 
gardens, laboratories, and other useful literary and scientific 
institutions consonant to the laws of the United States, and of 
the State of Michigan, scattered through the various counties, 
cities, townships and other geographical divisions of the ter- 
ritory. The model of the proposed University was, no doubt, the 
University of France, organized in 1806. The second charter, 
passed in 1821, repealed the earlier one, but retained the idea 
that had been borrowed from France. It was now made the 
duty of the trustees, who had taken the place in this respect of 
the earlier professors, to establish, in connection with the Uni- ' 
versify, such colleges, academies and schools as the funds would 
permit of and they might think proper. The Charter of 1837, 
enacted under the State Constitution, shows that the French idea 
still had charms for the legislative mind. The Constitution of 
1835 had based the school system of the state on the so-called 
" Prussian Ideas," namely, three grades of public instruction, 
elementary, secondary and higher, provided, maintained and 
supervised by the state. The act of 1837 directed the Board of 
Regents to establish branches of the University in different parts 
of the state, as such branches should be authorized by the 
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legislature, with the proviso that they should not confer 
degrees. The education of females, instruction in the branches 
of agriculture, the preparation of teachers for the primary 
schools, and such other teaching as the regents should judge 
necessary to promote the public welfare were to be provided in 
these branches. Several such branches were duly established, 
and, whatever else may be said of them, they certainly served as 
feeders to the University, and this to such an extent that when, 
after a few years, they were lopped off, the attendance at the 
University declined considerably in consequence. But this is 
not all ; the branches hastened the establishment of the public 
high schools that took their place. When these branches had 
been cut away, nothing remained to connect the University 
organically or vitally with the other parts of the state school 
system. The primary schools, high schools and University were 
all subject to the same authority, but there was really no more 
connection between the University and the high schools of 
Michigan than there was between the University and the high 
schools of Ohio or Illinois, in so far as said high schools at that 
time existed. Not unnaturally, the conviction grew up that this 
state of things was wrong ; that the Prussian ideas, of which 
Michigan had boasted so much, should be carried out in a more 
fruitful way ; and that the only way to do this was to create a 
nexus between the University and the high schools of the state. 
The first practical suggestion of this character found in the Uni- 
versity documents is contained in the report of Acting-President 
Frieze for the year 1869-70. Dr. Frieze argued that if a 
genuine University was ever to be built in Ann Arbor, or else- 
where in America, it must be founded on a much higher scholar- 
ship in the preparatory schools ; that these schools must be 
made real gymnasia, doing a large part of the work then done 
by colleges, before a University could be possible ; and that 
until this was done, thus setting the higher institutions free for 
higher work, the best talent of the country seeking the best 
education would be compelled to find it in a foreign land. Dr. 
Frieze saw the gymnasia of the future in the high schools of the 
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state. He said these schools were yearly coming into more 
intimate relations with the University, raising their level of study 
and sending increased numbers of students to Ann Arbor. The 
academical faculty, he said, was anxious to render these relations 
more intimate, with a view to strengthening, consolidating and 
elevating the whole state school system. Fortunately, he said, 
many of the schools shared the views of the faculty. In fact, 
some of the best educators of the state, both in the schools and 
in the University, had already proposed that a commission of 
examiners from the academical faculty should visit annually such 
schools as might desire it, examining pupils on lists of questions 
previously prepared, and giving certificates to those who should 
show their worthiness to receive them, entitling them to admis- 
sion to the University without farther examination. In his 
report for the next ensuing year the Acting-President reported 
that this plan had, in a number of instances, been carried out, of 
course on the special invitation of the schools visited. He thus 
stated the results that he expected to follow : 

The effect of this plan of annual examination, which, of course, is 
to be matured and perfected by experience, will be to stimulate the 
schools to a higher grade, and bring them to a more perfect uniformity 
of preparation, and thus make it possible to elevate the scholarship of 
the lower classes in the University. But more than this, it creates 
at once a reciprocal interest between the schools and the University, 
and also wins for the University a livelier interest on the part of 
the citizens whose schools are brought into such close connec- 
tion with the institution. . . . The principle of this movement is 
obvious. We go back to the schools and aid their instructors in devis- 
ing correct plans and laying solid foundations of scholarships ; instead 
of waiting until pupils present themselves at the University prepared 
under dissimilar and perhaps erroneous systems, often imperfectly 
prepared, and sometimes rejected for deficiencies which could have 
been obviated by this previous interchange of views between the faculty 
and the preparatory teachers. 

It must be said that the system which has been worked out 
does not in all particulars conform to the plan that Dr. Frieze 
had laid down. The University does not send a commission 
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annually to the schools to examine students and certificate such 
as are found worthy of admission to the University. What it 
does is rather to send a commission to examine schools, and to 
approve such as are deemed worthy, for periods of from one to 
three years, as the examination may show the merits of the 
schools to be. This done, the student who comes to the Uni- 
versity properly certificated is admitted at once. The examina- 
tion of the school includes the courses of study, the teaching, the 
equipment of the school in respect to laboratories and libraries, 
and its discipline and spirit. Final action on each school is 
taken by a committee of seven members of the faculty, of which 
the President is chairman. This committee follows the recom- 
mendations of the visiting committee as a rule, but not in all 
cases. The student who comes to the University from a 
"diploma school," so-called, properly certificated is admitted at 
once on the presentation of his papers. Other students are 
admitted on examination just as they were before. 

The diploma system as it now works in Ann Arbor need not 
be described at greater length. Its major features are no doubt 
generally understood, while its minor features would not perhaps 
prove to be very interesting. The remainder of this paper will 
be given to the consideration of the merits of the system. 

So much time has been given to the history of the University 
and the origin of this system for a double reason : to show the 
conditions out of which it arose and the ends to which it origin- 
ally looked. The statement of these conditions and ends is the 
best defence of the system that can be made, except alone the 
test of experience. That it was desirable to seek to strengthen, 
consolidate and elevate the state system of instruction, all will 
admit ; and that such has been the effect and tendency of the 
system, to quite as great an extent as was anticipated, will also 
be admitted by those who are competent to deliver judgment 
upon the question. 

More definitely, the schools have been stimulated to a higher 
grade of work ; the preparation for the University has been made 
more uniform, and the scholarship of the lower classes has been 
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elevated ; a closer reciprocal interest between the schools and 
the University has been created, and a livelier interest in the 
University awakened in the public mind. To be sure, other 
causes have worked to the same ends, but this one has been 
pronounced and unmistakable. On the side of the school, the 
superintendent, principal and teachers look to the visits of the 
examiners with interest, as occasions for comparing notes, rectify- 
ing errors, discussing policies and methods, and receiving fresh 
stimulation. In a word, they receive from the University the 
most practical and useful report on their work that it is possible 
for them to receive. The pupils, too, feel the significance of the 
inspection. More than this, boards of education often, if not 
generally, interest themselves in the visitation. Seeking out the 
visitors, they have questions to ask about studies, teachers, and 
the organization and spirit of their schools, in order that they 
may more fully bring them into line with University ideas. On 
the whole, the schools desire the visits to be more frequent 
rather than less frequent ; and if it were seriously proposed to 
discontinue them altogether, strong opposition would come from 
this quarter. On the side of the University, the faculty, in the 
most practical and direct of ways, renews its acquaintance with 
the schools. Faculty discussions and decisions on many subjects 
are guided in no small degree by the observations of the pro- 
fessors who have seen the teachers and pupils in the schools. 
The feeling is general that the University must keep in touch 
with the schools ; and when forward steps are proposed the 
question is sure to be asked, What are the schools prepared to do ? 
It is true that much of the information needed on both sides 
can be acquired, and is acquired, in other ways, but in no other 
way can it be made so real, practical and useful as in this way. 
This will perhaps suffice for the original intent of the system 
and the results that have followed its introduction. The modus 
is different, but the central fact to be considered is that the 
diploma of the diploma school is to the student what the abi- 
turienten-examen is to the German student leaving the gymna- 
sium for the University. 
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But the survey would be incomplete did it not include the 
fact that the system has been extended far beyond its original 
intent and limits. Private schools and academies within the 
state, and private schools, academies, and high schools beyond 
the state, have been admitted to the diploma circle. It cannot 
be claimed that all the arguments for the system that appply to 
the state high schools apply to these schools. They are not 
parts of the state system of instruction, and their admission to 
the cycle does not tend to strengthen, consolidate, and elevate 
that system. It is hardly to be supposed that the system would 
have been invented when it was, if indeed at all, for the sake of 
these schools. The fact is, they were not at the time at all con- 
sidered. Still, these schools as a class send students to the Uni- 
versity in considerable numbers ; and, save alone the exception 
that has been made, the advantages of the diploma relation are 
equally as great in their case as in the case of the Michigan 
state schools. It will hardly be denied by competent judges 
that the standards of many of these schools have been raised, 
their methods of teaching improved, their apparatus and libraries 
augmented, and their tone elevated by being brought into 
diploma relations with the University of Michigan. 

It will be observed that in the preceding exposition I have 
not presented the diploma system of admission to the University 
of Michigan as a general or abstract question. I have treated it 
concretely and specifically, not feeling at all called upon to argue 
that it would be a good system under other conditions. How- 
ever, its quite general adoption in the West, with or without 
modification, seems to show that the conditions favorable to its 
usefulness are not limited to the two peninsulas. 

No intelligent advocate of the diploma system at Ann Arbor, 
no matter how zealous he might be, would for a moment claim 
that it is free from imperfections. Experience has developed 
some weaknesses. The most serious of these, in my opinion, is 
a certain tendency to undue expansion. The point of this criti- 
cism is that th^ amount of examining to be done tends to out- 
grow the ability of the faculty to do the work as it should be 
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done. The last Calendar contains the names of 144 diploma 
schools. This tendency may show itself in hasty and superficial 
examinations or in infrequent ones, or in both these results. If 
this is not ' the case, then too much committee service may be 
thrown upon professors, thus calling them away from their regu- 
lar and appropriate work. It may be added that the larger the 
diploma circle becomes, the less close the tie between the Uni- 
versity and the school is likely to be, and the more loosely is 
the whole system likely to be administered. But a reasonable 
conservatism in administration will furnish a safeguard against 
these dangers. 

Naturally there is some difference of opinion in the faculty 
relative to the system. Some professors value it more, some 
less. I am not aware that any seek its abolition ; some perhaps 
think it is now administered in too free a spirit. As a whole the 
faculty believes strongly in the plan and would not consent to 
see it exchanged for any competing plan, and perhaps least of 
all for the old examination system. 

THE CHICAGO PLAN. 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chicago. 

The University of Chicago has an Academy under its direct 
control, and is affiliated with certain other academies whose edu- 
cational policy it directs. But with reference to these institu- 
tions there need be no discussion. This paper will be confined 
to the relation of cooperation recently established with Secondary 
Schools which the University does not control. 

The steps to be taken in establishing the relation in question 
are these : First, The University takes the initiative. The reasons 
for this are obvious and need not be discussed. If it appears that 
the school desires to cooperate, The University then sends an 
officer who gives a careful inspection. This inspection covers the 
material equipment, the course of study, the qualifications of 
teachers and the methods of instructions. The inspector's report 
is quite elaborate and is placed on file in the office of The Uni- 



